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An Introductory Perspective 
Lennox Grey* 


Three memorable things have I seen today... . 

One is this first copy of The English Language Arts, Volume 
I! of the NCTE Curriculum Commission Study, here in my hand 
—hurried to me by Carl Van Ness of Appleton-Century-Crofts 
to show to you here—the fruit of seven years work by the Com- 
mission. ... 

The second is upper New York State in the springtime... . 

The third is your group, our group, here tonight—two years 
old and more than six-hundred strong in this ballroom. 

In these five to ten minutes of greeting and introductions 
let me touch quickly on each of these, in somewhat different 
order. 

First, for reasons which will emerge, the upper New York 
springtime. ... As I think of our coming together here each year, 
on invitation of our Syracuse hosts and others upstate, from the 
four varied corners and middle of our many-sided state—the 
Niagara frontier, the Chautauqua corner, the North country 
beyond the Adirondacks, the Metropolitan and Long Island area, 
and these great green rolling hills and valleys between—I think 
of some lines from the book of Deuteronomy that have seemed to 
me very quotable and apt for our state, though I have never 
heard them quoted so far as I can recall. Perhaps they are a 
little redundant with “precious things,” but spring is redundant 
with precious things. The lines go like this, offering a kind of 
invocation : 


. . . Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the precious 
things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth 
beneath, 

And for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and 
for the precious things put forth by the moon, 

And for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and the 
precious things of the lasting hills, 

And for the precious things of the earth and fulness 
thereof... 


There have been times this year when many of us have 
wondered under what circumstances and in what spirit we 
English teachers would be meeting in Syracuse in May, and in 
Boston in November. Would we be able to confine the war to 
Korea? Would atom bombs be confined to the great red and grey 
and white flats of New Mexico, or would they be knocking the 
northwest and southeast corners off our state and other states? 





*Teachers College, Columbia University; President of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1952. 
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Would we Americans gain or lose confidence in our future? Would 
we be able to secure the kind of leadership we need? Would grow- 
ing inflation “price” us teachers even more “out of the market” 
than heretofore? Would the schools continue to be whipping boys 
for the resentments of frustrated people, or well intentioned but 
ignorant people, or malicious people? Would we English teachers 
be able to meet the critical problems that have been facing us, 
and not be dangerously divided at the time when we need to 
achieve our greatest solidarity to maintain the values of honest 
communication, the values of the humanities? 

But now that winter is behind, it is with optimism that I 
am able to bring you greetings from the National Council of 
Teachers of English—and cordial invitation from the National 
Council and New England Association for the Boston meeting 
at our November Thanksgiving. 

The test war, bad as it is, has been confined largely to Korea 
because we met the challenge there. The series of bombs on the 
flats of New Mexico have probably been major deterrents of 
alien bombs here. Whoever is elected in November, we seem to be 
rising to awareness of need for the best leadership we can get. 
We seem also to have an increased confidence in our future. That 
future, according to present signs, may see a little more inflation, 
and then some deflation that will probably be helpful to teachers 
and I hope not so bad as to injure people generally. The handling 
of the Scarsdale case suggests that we are becoming forearmed 
against whipping boy attacks on schools—though I am sure they 
will continue. Constructively, as one result, we are taking 
thought about our communication as teachers. And finally I have 
seen signs that the efforts of the NCTE to bring elementary, 
high school, and college teachers of English together after years 
of increasing separation—and in particular to bring them to- 
gether through the Curriculum Commission’s first volume which 
considers all stages of English teaching—are likely to succeed. 
As a sign, at the University of Maryland last Saturday, on a 
rainy day (the fourth rainy day in a row), 800 elementary, high 
school, and college teachers from Maryland and the District of 
Columbia came together to hear Dora V. Smith and others 
discuss this study. They came in a spirit of inquiry and hope, 
and they went away, I felt, with a sense of solidarity despite the 
differences in language of teachers at various levels and in differ- 
ent kinds of schools. I feel that this will be so here. 

We English teachers have been in a vulnerable position in 
recent years, where we could be divided and nullified, and I have 
been frankly anxious. Teachers who see only one way to teach 
English or who want their own kind of orthodoxy doubtless will 
read the Curriculum Commission’s study and fight against it. 
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Actually, though, our strength is in our diversity and adapta- 
bility, with essential unity of purpose. That is the basic strength 
of literature, of course—diversity and adaptabilty to many situ- 
ations, and provisions of literary experience through many media. 
Diversity and adaptability are the marvel of the English lan- 
guage—drawn from old English, Latin, French, and other 
tongues. Teachers who would ignore or repudiate or angrily 
tear out any part that has grown honestly and healthily are like 
those people of wrath in Dante’s hell who tear their own flesh. 
Those in any part who would continue to hold aloof from those 
in any other part are like people who think you can have foliage 
and flowers without root and stalk. 


As I think of the increasingly healthy signs—signs that we 
recognize the organic interrelatedness of our English teaching 
at all levels of growth—I have a particular consciousness of the 
contributions which your principal speaker this evening has 
made to this concept. When your NYSEC President, Mr. Lawson, 
and program chairman, Mr. Mersand, asked me if I would in- 
troduce Harold Anderson this evening, I felt that I would be ac- 
cepting a privilege which should be theirs. I still feel so, but I 
have accepted because it enables me to pay some tributes they 
might not. 


When Wilbur Hatfield said at Cincinnati last November that 
the National Council was at the best point in its history to date, 
in its membership of 14,000 and its many affiliates and services, 
I thought of Harold Anderson along with Wilbur Hatfield, Dora 
Smith, Helene Hartley and others who had had the right sense 
of your desires and needs at the right moments. 


When Harold Anderson was elected vice-president and presi- 
dent of the NCTE immediately after the war, he undertook to 
build membership. Membership is, of course, the key to increased 
services. It was our prime need, and he made it his prime goal. 
Through his earlier work building up the Public Relations Com- 
mittee over the country, an admirable group of public relations 
representatives had been established. Through their work the 
Council increased membership by more than half, as I recall. 
Through this stimulation, regional affiliates also increased, your 
association among them. At no time in our history have so many 
English teachers been able to speak so forcibly through associa- 
tions. There are problems in this, of course. Membership in the 
National Council cannot be considered a substitute for state 
council nor membership in the state council for your National 
Council support. We English teachers need voice in both, for 
mutual reinforcement, to express our views locally and national- 
ly, and not leave it to others or to chance or to alien pressure 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Educational Challenge of Television 
William D. Boutwell* 


The topic for this meeting is “What Shall We Do About 
Radio and Television?” I shall take the privilege of talking only 
about television because of the current importance of this sub- 
ject to everyone concerned with education. At the present 
moment we are very much in the position of Cinderella. There 
is a fairy godmother which has in this case a very unfairy-story- 
tale name, Federal Communications Commission. The FCC 
has offered a gift beyond the dreams of any fairy story Cinder- 
ella—242 television channels for education. Their monetary value 
is estimated to range between one hundred and two hundred 
million dollars. But like the godmother, the FCC has set a mid- 
night hour. That time for education is April 15, 1953. If we fail 
to send to the FCC by that date firm declarations that we expect 
to build transmitters and create programs, this priceless gift 
will be taken from us just as surely as the riches were taken 
from Cinderella. And I might add, there will be no prince and 
no glass slipper. This is education’s last chance for the last 
channels to be given out. 


Three weeks ago in Columbus, I heard three commissioners 
of the FCC repeat the warning that Boards of Education and 
legislatures must act and must act quickly. Paul A. Walker, who 
is chairman of the FCC, said this to all of us: “Do not, I beg 
of you, let these reservations go by default.” Frieda Hennock, 
who did so much to secure these reservations for educational 
institutions, said, “Begin now! Begin with a half-hour program, 
if you must. But begin!” 

The wording of this topic is “What Shall We Do About 
Radio and Television?” The implication is that “we” means 
educators. In much that has been written and said about these 
educational channels, there is the assumption that since they are 
educational channels educators must be the ones who ask for 
them and fight for them. This, it seems to me, is a false assump- 
tion. Furthermore, it is a dangerous assumption. Educators can’t 
do this alone. Our chief job is to provide the service that the 
customers of education want. The customers are citizens. Unless 
we can excite citizens to the tremendous possibilities of educa- 
tional television channels we are sunk before we start. Let me 
give you a prime example of what I mean. Last Sunday the 
following story appeared in the Hartford Courant, one of the 
leading newspapers in the neighboring state of Connecticut. 
“Officials in charge of the state’s general financial management 
are not as eager for the state to get into the television business 





*Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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as are officials of the State Education Department. In fact, 
judging from the sentiments so far expressed by such officials, 
the prospects of the State’s establishing a non-commercial edu- 
cational television network in the near future seem dim.” I don’t 
know what the prospects are in New York, but I am sure that 
we shall have skepticism from the people, from the Boards of 
Education and legislatures unless we can excite their imagina- 
tions to the values of television for education. 


How shall we go about this? The Chinese used a very effec- 
tive method in such situations. When the Emperor wished to 
persuade a warlord to do what he wanted, he would send two 
ambassadors. One ambassador would tell the warlord all the 
horrible things that were sure to happen to him unless he 
mended his ways. The other ambassador would then describe the 
innumerable advantages that would be showered on the warlord 
if he did what the Government wanted him to do. Between them, 
the two ambassadors usually got results. I think we can quite 
legitimately do the same thing as we talk to the public about 
the educational television assignments. First, let’s be the am- 
bassador who threatens the most evil consequences. In this char- 
acter what shall we say to the citizens and Boards of Education? 
I think we can say the following: 


First, to fail to make use of these reservations for education 
is to throw away valuable properties which have been given for 
educational use. I was told that one channel in one mid-western 
metropolis if lost to education and assigned to a commercial sta- 
tion would make that station automatically worth $12,000,000. 
As time goes on these rare channel assignments will become 
more and more valuable. If a school system or a college were 
offered a valuable building, it would certainly fail to fulfill its 
duty if it didn’t accept the gift. These channels are more valuable 
than any building that is likely to be presented as a gift. 

Second, to fail to take up these assignments would be to 
deny teachers one of the most valuable tools of learning to make 
its appearance since the invention of the blackboard. Here, in- 
deed, is a super blackboard—an animated blackboard—within 
every home where a television set is owned. Here is an instru- 
ment by which the world can be brought into every classroom. 
Certainly we, as teachers, have a right to ask the public to let 
us have this new aid to learning and not to deny us important 
tools for our work. 

Third. If we fail to get these channels for education, the 
public will be left dependent upon commercial stations. They 
already know from radio and from TV what this means. More 
than 95 per cent of radio, and a very large share of television, 
now comes from just two places in the United States—New 
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York and Hollywood. I have nothing against either of these 
towns, in fact I live in one of them, but it seems to me that other 
sections of the country will want to be heard and deserve to be 
heard. Every community has pride in its achievements—its music, 
art, its events, sports and other activities. Only through an edu- 
cational station can the creative resources of a locality be pre- 
sented to the people living in that locality. To expect that sort 
of service from commercial stations is folly. 

Fourth. Some citizens are likely to say, “Why can’t these 
educational programs be presented on commercial stations? These 
stations are expected to devote time to public service.” Well, I 
have had some personal experience working with the networks 
and I know many other educators who have had similar experi- 
ences. Commercial demands always get in the way of what you 
really want to do. You can’t get on at the right time; you can’t 
get enough rehearsal time in studios. When you think about it, 
education insists on having its own buildings and own equip- 
ment and own books and its own films to conduct a proper edu- 
cational program. We don’t operate education on other kinds of 
commercial property. To expect that we could make adequate 
use of television education by using commercial stations is a vain 
and empty hope. 

Fifth. Those who live in regions served by television stations 
already know what kind of programs to expect from commercial 
sources. I have yet to find anybody who is completely satisfied 
with what he is able to obtain on television. Certainly the edu- 
cational stations will provide program services for many citizens 
who are not satisfied with the comics, the murder mysteries, the 
soap operas and other programs now found, and likely to be 
found in the future, on television. 


So much for our ambassador who brings warnings of dire 
consequences. Now let us turn to what TV can do for citizens 
and communities. I shall not deal in theory. We now begin to 
have enough experience to show what TV, used for education, 
can do. We have examples from one end of the country to the 
other. Many of these examples show what TV can do when it 
works for elementary and secondary education and for college 
education. Other examples, dramatic examples, show what it can do for 
the very large growing area of adult education. Let’s see, first, what 
citizens can expect TV to do for the established school program. 

(1) We know that perhaps the most important current trend of edu- 
cation lies in the development of closer relationships with parents. School 
executives want parents to know the aims and the daily operating activities 
in the classroom. Parents in their homes have always wanted to know 
what goes on in the classroom. Suddenly we have a magic instrument by 
which the schools can show parents what modern learning is like. Recently, 
Life Magazine and the National Citizens Commission for Public Education 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Appreciation of Literature on the Elementary Level 
Margaret B. Parke* 


When we speak of literature, we tend to think of books. The 
ideas of men have been recorded and preserved in books since the 
invention of the printing press. We do not fully realize that new 
inventions such as the phonograph, motion picture, radio, and 
television are plunging us headlong into a new era for which we 
as educators are quite unprepared. Some call it the “talking age” 
in contrast to the previous “reading age,” but actually it is an age 
of wide and diverse communication. The ideas of men are now 
recorded in a variety of ways, and so we find literature in new 
forms. The production of books, newspapers, and magazines is 
rapidly increasing, not decreasing. Traditional literature hereto- 
fore read by a relatively small part of the population can now be 
more widely shared by the masses as they listen to radio and 
watch the television or motion picture screen. Filmstrips, record- 
ings, signboards, and comics are turned out in great numbers. 
An abundance of current literature is taking form to suit each 
type of medium. Children respond to their literary experiences 
with varying degrees of appreciation. No one can give a child a 
taste for good literature, but people can help or hinder him. In 
the final analysis he determines what he accepts. 


In this new age, the teacher has a twofold responsibility in 
guiding children to appreciate literature—to discover what liter- 
ature children are exposed to and appreciate, and to develop a 
dynamic class program based on these findings. Such a program 
should begin with children as they are and aim to help them 
reach higher levels of appreciation. 


It is imperative that every teacher find out what experiences 
children have with books, magazines, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, theatre, filmstrips, and recordings. Which 
media are preferred? How much time is spent with each? What 
themes attract attention? What is humor to them? What is 
pathos? How much do they understand? What values do they 
accept? Discussion with children on topics such as these tend to 
deepen the teasher’s insight into home and community back- 
ground and children’s responses to that background. They reveal 
needs of children and indicate the direction to be taken by the 
teacher in building a program of literature for the class. 


The following suggestions are offered to assist in organizing 
and developing a dynamic class program designed to improve 
appreciation of literature: 


1. See that children are exposed to plenty of good literature 





*Associate Professor, Brooklyn College. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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in all forms. Have an adequate classroom library. Take them to 
visit the school and community library. Encourage them to join 
and take out books. Set up a listening center in the classroom. 
Equip this with a record player, earphones, and the best possible 
records. Keep it in use throughout the day. Arrange for them 
to listen to radio and television programs that you want to 
promote. Call attention to worthwhile motion pictures in the 
neighborhood. Arrange for them to see interesting puppet shows 
and dramatic performances. Furnish more and more of the 
quality that you want of literary experiences that you want. 
Provide time for them to share such experiences. Help them to 
think, to talk things over, and to express their feelings. 


2. Develop a high level of appreciation for children’s liter- 
ature in yourself, and help children make contact with other 
persons in the community who have a deep appreciation of 
literature. 


3. Read and read and read to them. Recite poems. Tell 
stories. Choose them with care in terms of what you want to 
instill. (The enthusiastic teacher indoctrinates whether she wants 
to or not.) Keep an eye on developing understanding of human 
values. Avoid methods which subordinate substance to style or 
to social studies. Make selections in terms of the age and matura- 
tion level of children. Don’t reject children if they don’t like 
what you read. Try to understand why they don’t like the selec- 
tions, but don’t feel hurt. Make it clear that “I like this. Maybe 
you won't.” 


4, Guide the class as a whole in the study of literature. 
Clarify word meanings before you begin or as you go without 
interrupting the train of thought. Help them feel the strong 
appeal of the music in a line such as “The low beating of the 
tom toms,” the galloping rhythm in “Hippity hop to the barber 
shop,” and the relaxing effect of “Let us walk in the white snow.” 
Lead children in the middle and upper grades to recognize arti- 
ficiality in plot, dialogue, and character development, to discover 
clues and predict outcomes, to finish stories told in part, to antici- 
pate events, to understand what is not expressed and to read 
between the lines, to understand figurative and idiomatic lan- 
guage, to recognize the true-to-lifeness-of a story, to judge the 
motives of characters, to estimate how they might perform in 
new situations, and to identify needs and problems of characters. 
Help them to visualize and summarize as they read, to compare 
ideas read with those of other authors of books or scripts, to 
relate to their own personal and social problems. Raise questions 
in the process of the experience as the individual would normally 
do silently for himself. Create situations in which children have 
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opportunity to clinch their impressons. In dramatic rhythms they 
act out the meaning of words. They can dramatize dialogue, act 
out a word or an entire story. This impels them to put them- 
selves into other people’s shoes. They might prepare scenes de- 
picting the life of a person whose biography was read. Bright 
pupils in a fifth grade have been known to read as many as 
five biographies on a single man to get different authors’ points 
of view. A number of versions of a folk tale might be read be- 
fore one is chosen for a puppetry show. An understanding of 
media of communication is deepened when various groups in a 
class undertake to “put on” a given story for a radio audience, 
television, or theatre. The compilation of an anthology of favorite 
poems and of class or school letters is also interesting to chil- 
dren. 

5. Help children appreciate their own writing and that of 
their classmates. Catch a choice phrase or sentence as you hear 
it, such as “The stripes on the barber pole are playing tag with 
one another.”” Make something of it. Help them compose and en- 
joy a cooperative poem based on a common experience. The fol- 
lowing was composed by a third grade class: 


IN THE FISH STORE 


In the fish store I can hear 
Eels swishing in a tub; 

The skush of the knife 

When the man scrapes the fish; 
The tapping of lobster claws 
Against the tub; 

The slap of the fish 

As it hits the scale. 

In the fish store I can see 
Shiny green lobsters that pinch, 
Barrels of salt water, 

And popeyed fish with false laughs 
Lying stiff upon the ice. 


Read two lines from a poem such as Lois Lenski’s “I Went 
for a Walk,” and let the children finish it. 


“T went for a walk 
And what did I see?” 


I saw a jack-o-lantern I saw a big black cat 
Laughing at me. Climbing up a tree. 


I saw a wicked witch 
Flying over me. 


Then read the original poem to the children so they can 
hear words that express what Lois Lenski saw. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The Middle Way in Integration 
Thomas F. Nevins* 

The ability to use language effectively in everyday living 
can best be achieved by a program of integrated instruction 
within the language arts. It demands that the various aspects of 
speaking, listening, reading and writing be inter-related and 
intertwined. It thrives best in an atmosphere of functional activ- 
ities coupled with a program of planned, sequentially organized 
learnings and skills. It utilizes areas of learning or experiences 
which have their origins and find their content in such problems 
or topics as creating a class newspaper, preparing an assembly 
program, engaging in a study of literary forms and masterpieces, 
and creating and telling a series of stories. Its activities have a 
social setting. At the same time it has definite provision for 
planned lessons and activities leading to the acquisition of the 
skills, the attitudes, the knowledges and the learnings basic to 
effective communication. Experience has shown that it is im- 
possible, even if it were desirable, not to lay aside the over-all 
purpose of the activity and from time to time to teach and to 
drill, to test and to re-teach the various aspects of the language 
arts formerly taught separately. Curriculum workers have found 
that teachers need a ladder of goals with infinitely small, but 
ever widening and more involved competencies. The language 
experience or “core’”’ offers the motivated opportunity to achieve 
this end. While it has many inter-relationships with other areas 
(like social studies, science, or guidance) it does not attempt the 
merging of the language arts with any one of these areas. There 
are problems in speaking which give rise to reading, to listening, 
to written expression. At times the arrow of activity runs in the 
other direction, and often in many directions at once. 

The total approach to the teaching of language arts I ad- 
vocate has much to commend it. It avoids the atomization of lan- 
guage experiences into artificial and unrelated exercises in com- 
position, reading, spelling and listening. At the same time it 
avoids the whimsical selection of “experiences” or problems 
supposedly thought up on the spur of the moment by a harassed 
teacher working with large classes, limited knowledge of subject 
matter, and lack of information as to what has been taught by 
the preceding teacher. All curriculum areas have some special 
values. All have certain essential facts and knowledges, habits 
and skills, attitudes and appreciations which children are ex- 
pected to master. In the language arts area this is particularly 
true. The acquisition of the desired outcomes in speaking, listen- 
ing, reading and writing must be specifically taught, drilled, 
tested, and retaught. They are not caught like the measles; nor 





*Principal, Decatur High School, Brooklyn. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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does increasing power in inter-communication just grow, like 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Without adequate teacher 
preparation, buttressed by skillful guidance of supervisors in 
an on-the-job training program, the teaching of English suffers. 
It will become the step-child of the curriculum. The aphorism 
that “Every teacher is a teacher of English’ must not disguise 
or hide the equal truism that not any teacher (let alone all 
teachers) can teach English well. I repeat: the inadequate 
mastery of the essential skills of communication and learning 
found in many of our modern classrooms re-emphasizes the need 
for a systematic, sequentially organized curriculum—taught by 
teachers specifically trained in teaching the language arts. It 
is sheer nonsense to expect all teachers, many of whom have 
inadequate knowledge of the specific teaching techniques re- 
quired, to develop into master teachers of English. 


To excuse incompetence in our teachers by glibly saying 
that the ‘“‘needs and interests of our pupils’ demand a complete 
integration of the curriculum, even under the popular but in- 
definable aegis of a “Core Program,” needs to be challenged here 
and now. Unless we do this, we may find the language arts suc- 
cumbing to the siren song of those who assert that English “has 
no content.” 

I need not remind practical classroom teachers that there is 
no real quarrel with any approach which is effective, provided 
that the fact that society has equal rights with the individual is 
not lost sight of. It is my considered conviction that complete 
integration of the language arts with other fields of the curricu- 
lum leads inevitably to the deterioration and neglect of the com- 
municative arts. Thoughtful teachers cannot condone the real 
loss which experience has shown results from such artificial al- 
liances. Any shotgun wedding of English with—well, social 
studies, with guidance, with any other area you name—must 
arouse our thoughtful but vigorous questioning. Let me also re- 
mind you that not “‘any teacher’ is competent to practice psy- 
chology or psychiatry any more than any teacher can reason- 
ably be made responsible for an effective program of remedial 
work in the language arts. The demands of expertness in any 
field of teaching under modern conditions prevent even the gifted 
teacher from becoming a master in every field. 


Let me again emphasize that we all want the work of our 
pupils to arise from experiences and problems which are directly 
connected with their needs and interests. We all want to teach 
our pupils how to solve problems, to work amicably with groups 
of their peers, to collect information, to do research work, to 
read independently, and to report their findings orally and in 
writing to a critical, listening audience. We all want our pupils 
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to learn to read by reading more. We must have our pupils learn 
to plan approaches to real problems intelligently, to evaluate 
alternatives, to secure maximum competencies in the communi- 
cative arts. .We all want as elaborate a testing program as the 
time and energy of our teachers permit. Certainly we must know 
our pupils wholly and completely, as integrated, functioning, 
personalities with certain individual limitations of intelligence, 
training, and skill. But having said this, and then to say that 
perforce we must have a total core program, an integration of 
the language arts with social studies (or any other area) is a 
non-sequitur. It is my conviction that all the fine procedures and 
practices which modern teaching has developed can be better 
and more effectively utilized if English does not lose its identity 
as a field worthy of study in its own right. It has been my ex- 
perence as a teacher and supervisor, and as a worker in cur- 
riculum organization, that in a public school system there are 
just not enough super-teachers who can be found, or trained, to 
produce a curriculum “on the spot” in the day-to-day work of the 
classroom. Completely integrated programs too often tend in 
this direction. This is the fatal weakness inherent in such pro- 
grams under actual teaching conditions—even if theoretically 
they do not carry this insuperable burden. 

What I advocate, then, is a program of language instruc- 
tion in which the various facets of the communicative arts are 
brought to bear upon an experience of high pupil interest. There 
is ample opportunity for the use of research, trips, discussions, 
forums, committee work, resource people, audio and visual aids, 
and all the paraphernalia of good teaching within this frame- 
work. At the same time the mechanics of reading, the minimum 
essentials of writing, speaking and listening, of spelling, of gram- 
mar, and the many diverse requirements of a good program—all 
taught in a situation of actual communication—can be better 
taught in this type of integration than in a so-called “Common 
Learnings” or “Core Program.” 

It is true that an effective curriculum program is one with 
a wide tolerance for experimentation by selected small groups of 
teachers or schools; but this should not mean abandonment of 
what has been found by experience to have merit. We must 
modify and reject a piece-meal approach where composition is 
divorced from reading, where speaking and listening activities 
are compartmentalized, where spelling and grammar seem to 
exist and thrive in a vacuum unrelated to actual communica- 
tion. We must use the library, the school newspaper and mag- 
azine, the motion picture, the radio and television as part of 
our teaching tools. But we must equally resist the viewpoint that 
such use demands a type of teaching and curriculum organization 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Teaching Literary Interpretation in the Junior High School 
Joseph C. Gainsburg* 


First, let me say that the general purpose of the lesson is 
the appreciation of literature by way of interpretation: apprecia- 
tion through interpretation. 


Now, why the use of the term interpretation? I think you 
will regard it as axiomatic that we can hardly appreciate what 
we do not understand. If children cannot read words or under- 
stand sentences, it is useless even to speak of appreciation. But 
I do not refer to vocabulary. Let us assume that that is well 
within the pupils’ range. I do not even refer to the literal mean- 
ing at all. I do refer to the wealth of meanings that are never 
directly offered in literature, in good literature at least, even 
if at a level for primary children. An author rarely tells us that 
a man is a scoundrel or a hero. He permits us to find out, grad- 
ually, as we note his conversation, his actions, how others speak 
to him, how they react to his presence. Even what such a char- 
acter says cannot be accepted as fact. We must dig out what he 
really means. That meaning has to be derived by inference. The 
writer similarly reveals the feelings and motives of his characters 
in the same indirect way, leaving it to us to infer and interpret 
these hidden but important aspects of a story. Frequently he 
employs sheer omission, but then it is significant. In an elemen- 
tary reader a story ends with “and then Henny Penny’s friends 
went into Foxy Woxy’s den and never came out again.” Just 
imagine the misleading impression and the complete lack of, or 
distortion of, appreciation, if the chldren are unable to supply 
mentally what must have happened in this den. The omission 
here, therefore, becomes a major clue to interpretation. In other 
words, reading between the lines is more important than the 
lines themselves, or literal meaning. And it’s more fun to read 
that way! It opens up insights into what follows and a warmth 
of understanding, where otherwise the reader merely skips im- 
patiently because he wants to get away from those dark passages. 


Yet—without these interpretive understandings, a story can 
be only very partially understood—perhaps one-fourth, or much 
less. How can genuine appreciation be possible under such con- 
ditions? If it exists at all within this limitation, it exists only 





*Panel No. 6 at the 1952 Conference included a Reading Demonstration by Dr. Gainsburg, 
Principal of William Cowper Junior High School, Queens, New York City, and the 7th 
grade class of Roosevelt Junior High School, Syracuse. Dr. Gainsburg’s introduction, printed 
here, reveals his point of view but not the skill with which he drew from the youngsters 
their interpretations of Tony’s Hobby. The class first read a few paragraphs silently, then 
discussed it and answered interpretive questions, and so proceeded by stages through the 
story. 
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at the level of action, of suspense: i.e., ‘“What’s happening? 
What’s happening next? Let’s skip everything else.” But this 
is the lowest or crudest form of appreciation. It needs no learn- 
ing at all for it is instinctive, like the thrill of response to a 
fight, or the response to the tom-tom of jungle drums or jazz 
music. One can satisfy such appreciation with much greater 
economy of effort by sticking to the picture comics. Why bother 
to read at all? Further, such readers are limited to stories of 
incident. They cannot reach the levels of stories of character, 
of mood, of background, or problem, etc. In any event the possi- 
bilities of enriched appreciation are denied to them. 


Now it is a serious mistake to assume that children will in- 
evitably learn how to find such interpretations merely by being 
exposed to reading, without careful guidance. The magic of the 
book alone, however appealing it is, cannot be depended on to 
develop these processes of thinking and solving as one reads. 
Even the very bright, who may read advanced literature inde- 
pendently, will upon investigation be found to read even those 
stories at the simple level of action, missing all the richer 
elements of understanding. Now I don’t want to be quoted as 
opposing free reading or extensive reading. But our most re- 
sponsible function is to teach children how to read literature, 
how to recognize what needs to be understood so that it can be 
appreciated, how to be more ready to read independently yet with 
greater capacity for enjoyment, how to find the rich pleasures 
of appreciation when they are reading without the help of the 
teacher. To accomplish this, we must develop in them certain 
skills of interpretation. 


My task today will be to introduce children to interpretation 
and thereby to richer appreciation; and I am assuming the in- 
terpretive process will be somewhat new to them. One more 
thing. Appreciation demands mental and emotional responsive- 
ness too. That means reading with an active mind, not a possive 
one; it means feeling sympathy or apprehension or resentment 
as characters are revealed, visualizing the characters and scenes, 
to make them more vivid, reviving appropriate personal ex- 
periences of which they are reminded by the incidents read, 
recognizing clues for anticipation, feeling a glow of satisfaction 
as these guesses are realized, etc., etc. 


A competent reader tends to do all these things with but 
little slowing up and while he reads, not after he’s through. But 
children are still at the learning stage. Much slowing up is 
needed—and many pauses and interruptions. Our purpose, re- 
member, is learning how. 
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Dynamic Bases for the Teaching of Literature 
Leonard F. Manheim* 


Here are excerpts from two examination papers recently 
written in an unselected fourth year class in a rather undistin- 
guished middle-class high school of a New York City suburb. 
The works of literature which had been studied were Hamlet 
and Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale. One seventeen-year- 
old girl wrote, 


Was Hamlet right to suspect and then believe that his 
uncle was guilty of murdering his father? Did he have the 
right to lose faith in so close a relative? Although some ques- 
tion might have entered his mind when his uncle married his 
mother, he should have realized that any ill feeling toward 
either his mother or uncle was due to his love for his father. 
The visit of the ghost could have been just an illusion. Because 
of his father’s death, Hamlet should have known that his mind 
might be playing tricks. 

After reading I began to wonder whether Hamlet was 
really justified in his thoughts. I think that he should have 
more anger towards his mother than towards his uncle. Hamlet 
wanted revenge, so he turned on his uncle. Although Hamlet’s 
uncle was guilty, I still have doubts about Hamlet’s justifi- 
cation in feeling this way. 


The other girl wrote of Sophia Baines, who married Gerald 
Scales and fled from England to France, 

Sophia, looking at the dead body of her husband, thought 
how little he or herself had accomplished during the swift 
years of their lives. I wondered too. I wondered about the 
people who have lived and died in the past, during my times, 
and who will [die] in the future. 

Essential parts of the novel while alive, John Baines, 
Aunt Harriet, Daniel Povey and Mrs. Baines were of abso- 
lutely no need [sic] after death. Even Sophia’s and Constance’s 
death left no gap that couldn’t be bridged by the ageing Fos- 
sette, Dick Povey or Constance’s son’s life. 

I don’t know where this line of thought leads to except 
maybe it makes people try harder to do a little more, so their 
lives won’t have been a total nothing in the progress of time. 

Both girls, it seems to me, are groping toward an evaluation 
of their literary experiences in terms of the dynamics of human 
behavior as they have come to understand those dynamics— 
vaguely and incompletely, to be sure, but with an attitude that 
will do much to make their future reading more meaningful in 
terms of their constantly growing life-experience. 

To what extent has the teaching of literature in our high 
schools been designed to further this sort of inquiry, to stimulate 
this kind of thinking? Many critics of education have gone no 
further along this line than did Charles Dickens when he wrote 





*Andover Jackson High School, St. Albans; President, New York City Association of 
Teachers of English. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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the pedagogical sections of his novel Hard Times. At the very 
outset he introduces us to one Mr. M’ Choakumchild in the 
process of teaching certain “irreducible, stubborn facts” to a 
classroom of bored and sullen children. His efforts are applauded 
by the hard-headed business man, Mr. Gradgrind, and we may 
be led to expect an account of a type of education which will be 
of greater efficacy. Yet, as the novel proceeds, we see that, from 
an educational point of view, it is merely an account of how edu- 
cation should NOT be conducted. We should NOT raise our chil- 
dren to believe that affection and emotion are a deception and a 
fraud, and that all marriages are to be based purely on expedi- 
ency. Yet what are we to tell them when they find, as did Dickens’ 
heroine, that their affections are at odds with their marriage 
vows? We should encourage children to love their parents, but 
what are we to tell children about parents like Jupes, the circus- 
performer, whose idea of affection causes him to desert his child? 
We should not teach facts, facts, facts—not even reason, reason, 
reason—but how should we proceed to educate the emotions if, 
like Dickens, we have no more than the vaguest awareness of 
those springs of action which cause the emotions to function? 
Neither Dickens nor most modern educators can or will answer 
this question. 


Yet the question must be answered. It must be answered by 
anyone who claims to be competent to guide students in any 
crucial years of their lives, be it childhood, earlier or later ado- 
lescence, or young manhood and womanhood. Every teacher must 
be aware at all time of the existence of drives, forces not super- 
ficially recognizable, forces of which the individual himself is 
not aware, but which furnish the impetus for the emotional life 
of the child, the adolescent, and the adult. Particularly pressing 
is the urgency of that imperative necessity upon the English 
teacher. First of all, this is so because he is an exponent and 
transmitter of literature, and it is the very essence of great 
literature that its authors have, long before the basic drives were 
discovered by the scientist or analyzed in a clinic, known of those 
drives, intuitively, artistically, and used them to give to their 
works that quality which makes them universal in their appeal. 
Perhaps Dostoevsky could not have formulated a list of the 
factors that make Raskolnikov tick; certainly Raskolnikov him- 
self didn’t comprehend them (and suffered just because he could 
not grasp them as they eluded him in his moments of great 
trial) ; not even the modern reader can or will or should isolate 
those psychological factors on a conscious level. Yet the very 
fact that those elements of complete psychological verity exist 
and motivate every occurrence in the novel in the most astound- 
ing way causes the work to fit with a reassuring click into the 
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life-pattern of any sensitive reader. 

It may be objected that this sort of approach stresses the 
“abnormal” rather than the “normal” in human behavior. 

Thomas Mann commented not so long ago upon Fred- 
erick Nietzsche’s designation of all human beings as “ailing ani- 
mals,” abnormal in the sense that all “progress,” all develop- 
ment from one stage to another, involves a deviation from a 
pattern previously considered “normal.” 

Man has been called ‘das kranke Tier’ because of the 

burden of strain and explict difficulties laid upon him by 

his position between nature and spirit, between angel and 

brute. What wonder, then, that by the approach through ab- 

normality we have succeeded in penetrating most deeply into 


the darkness of human nature? ... The literary artist should 
be the last person to be surprised at that. 


The true literary artist, the true artist in any medium, has 
never been the one “to be surprised at that.’”’ Science, which so 
often pretends to despise the seemingly random, hit-or-miss 
methods which characterize artistic creation, has time and again 
followed, often lamely and late, in the footsteps of the creative 
artists, corroborating by its own methods discoveries which the 
artist had intuitively perceived beneath the surface of the hu- 
man mind. Just as the primitive painter had depicted human 
anatomy long before scientific dissection had revealed all of the 
detailed structure of the human body, so has the creative writer, 
the writer whom we study and whose works we teach, used as 
his basic substance nothing less than the human mind itself. 

How then can any teacher of literature undertake to con- 
vey to students, many of whom have an innate distrust of books 
and bookish ways, that the characters within the covers of that 
book are of his own flesh and blood, of his own emotional and 
psychic pattern, unless that teacher of literature has some 
systematic concept of human dynamics? Great teachers in all 
times have had that concept intuitively; great critics have 
grasped it in their stunning revelations of the qualities that 
have made great books great. We are not all intuitive artists or 
great critics, but for us there exist the library, the clinic, and 
the lecture hall as the sources by which we may obtain a 
systematic introduction to the stuff of which great literature is 
made, what William Faulkner once referred to as “the conflict of 
the human heart with itself.” 

Bluntly speaking, I am pleading for a large amount of study 
in the field of depth psychology for all teachers of literature. I 
am contending that teachers who hope to aid adolescents to 
mature genuinely must themselves be mature adults. I am hoping 
for the day when the measure of psychological and emotional 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ENGLISH IS A VERB 


Let us think of “English” as a verb, normally transitive and in the 
active voice; or as a group of strong verbs with internal differentiations 
and multiple objects: to see, to feel, to hear, to read, to think, to write, to 
speak. Some of these mutually supporting functions are receptive but none 
is passive. In “to sit and read” only the glutaeus maximus should be at 
rest. Reading and listening, like writing and speaking, summon us to 
creative activity that is always both personal and social. What matters most 
when we read a book is to respond, with individual minds and emotions, to 
the distinctive voice of the writer; but even if the book was written in 
the fifth century before Christ, to read it understandingly is a socializing 
act certifying our membership in the community of historical man. 


The high-flying parts of speech in the preceding paragraph have one 
very practical application for all English teachers. As long as we and our 
public think of “English” only as a noun—a subject to be studied, a code of 
laws, or a decorative artifact—we must put up with large classes for we 
can instruct in such fashion as many as a loudspeaker will reach. If on 
the other hand we want to make the use of language and the experience of 
literature a dynamic activity for every student we should at once launch a 
campaign to persuade administrators and taxpayers that good English 
teaching demands the Workshop kind of situation. English is the verb to do, 
individually and in small groups. To get it done we need classes of man- 
ageable size, and enough consecutive time (the double class-period) to free 
students doing it from the tyranny of a bell that always rings too soon. 


It is ironical that the workshop-class of limited size is regarded as 
obligatory for training in hand skills, but as a luxury for initiating our 
young into the craft of communication and the language of literary art. 
Let us begin to talk of English as a Workshop, not merely for remedial 
but for all normal teaching purposes. Here—in addition to a good five- 
cent nickel—is one of the things this country needs most. 

—S. L. 


* * * 


In Vol. III, No. 1 we offer you a sampling of the many excellent talks 
given at the 1952 Conference, with more to come later. Dr. Harold A. 
Anderson’s “English for all American Youth,” enclosed as a Supplement, 
should be widely circulated by Council leaders and regional English associ- 
ations—both for its intrinsic merit and as a means of inviting new mem- 
berships. 


* * * 


College seniors and graduate students are eligible for junior member- 
ship at the reduced rate of $1.00. 
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This issue is being mailed to last year’s members who have not yet 
renewed, with a membership card as reminder to forward their dues. 


* * * 


At its October 18 meeting in Syracuse your Executive Committee ex- 
pressed concern at public apathy concerning development of educational 
television. William D. Boutwell’s article in this issue gives an accurate 
picture of an opportunity that must be taken now or lost. Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. Drake, chairman of our television committee, is in close touch with 
developments on the Regents’ plan and should be consulted by those 
interested in supporting it. 


* * * 


The indefatigable Sister M. Sylvia, Director of Promotion, is now 
editing the NYSEC Newsletter circulated to regional and county chairmen. 
Membership applications should be sent to the Treasurer, Charles R. 
Boothby, Port Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y. Members changing 
their addresses should promptly notify Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, 16 St. 
John Avenue, so that the Record mailing list may be kept up to date. 


* ca * 


The 1953 Conference will be held May 1-2 at Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse. 
* * 7K 


Council committees now active include Reading (William D. Sheldon 
of Syracuse University, chairman) ; Public Information (Philip R. Jenkins, 
Rochester); Affiliates (Miss Genevieve Heffron, Binghamton); Audio- 
Visual Instruction (Leon W. Kaiser, Cornell University); Articulation 
(Strang Lawson, Colgate University); Radio and Television (Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Drake, Binghamton); Curriculum (Harold D. Newton, Syracuse). 


* * * 


The Council was represented at the Northern Zone meeting by Miss 
Helen L. Stiles of Gouverneur; at the Southern Zone by Millard McCune of 
Schenevus and Miss Louise Wilson of Ithaca; at the Central meeting by 
Miss Ethel Henning of Solvay; at Albany by Richard G. Decker of Schen- 
ectady; at the Western Zone by Miss E. Esther Hepinstall of Kenmore; 
and in the Metropolitan area by Dr. Sarah I. Roody of Nyack. 


* * * 


Strang Lawson addressed the Oneida County English Council at Water- 
ville September 18, and the Association of New York State Teachers Col- 
lege Faculties at Lake Placid October 10. 


* * * 


We hope that many members plan to attend the annual conference of 
the National Council of Teachers of English at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
November 27 to 29. 


* * * 


The New York State English Council offers teachers, local organiza- 
tions, and schools its services in supplying speakers and consultants on 
any problem of English teaching. Inquiries should be sent to President 
Mersand. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Freshmen are People 
Beatrice D. Brown* 


To say that college freshmen are people is to say that they 
are part of the human race and share with all other members 
of that interesting aggregate certain basic human needs. That 
they are people means also, of course, that they are endlessly 
diverse individuals; and to recognize individuality is, as everyone 
knows, essential to successful teaching. But since English de- 
partments must plan for first-year students as a group and text- 
book writers must publish for them as a group, my immediate 
concern is with genus and with group differentia rather than 
with individual variations. 

At the outset, then, what major need common to the whole 
race of man is represented in the group we call Freshmen? 
Glancing briefly over five million or so years of human history 
we see the answer continuously spelling itself as Evolution. Or 
call it development, growth, advance toward the optimum. Fresh- 
men as People need this and Departments of English are com- 
mitted to a program of helping them get it. 

This generalization, which seems to run dangerously near 
to over-simplicity, must forthwith be modified in accordance 
with group differentia, conditions marking off the group of 
Freshmen from the rest of the evolving human race. Certain 
of these require special attention. 

In the first place, freshmen are young human beings, usually 
between seventeen and twenty years of age. Teachers of fresh- 
man English and writers of text-books for freshman English 
could speed up their assistance to student evolution if they could 
achieve genuine realization of what it means to be seventeen or 
eighteen in terms of the learning process, of emotional develop- 
ment, of psychological factors in general which affect the re- 
actions of the older adolescent. I once heard the following ques- 
tion put to a well-known child psychologist at a P.T.A. meeting: 
What would you say was the most important single principle 
for parents to keep before them in bringing up their children? 
Answer: Try to recall what it felt like to be a child. Remember- 
ing what it felt like to be a freshman may keep the teacher of 
first-vear English from the two extremes of ineptitude: talking 
down to his students as if they were morons or, at the other 
end, parading a knowledge far beyond their powers to compre- 
hend. Or, if he is writing a text-book, such salutary recollection 
may keep him from the fatuous bonhomie of “Now you are ready 
to write your theme. What will you choose for a subject?” 

In the second place, freshmen are young human beings who 





*Associate Professor of English, Harpur College. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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are for the most part Americans. Should this circumstance make 
any difference in the way programs are planned and classes 
conducted for them? I believe that it should—remembering 
always that the large human classification is the major one. For 
freshmen in American colleges will be doing their evolving in 
an American environment reflecting a distinctively American 
tradition. Surely it is of vital importance that they be guided 
in understanding the best in the American tradition as this is 
reflected in American letters. There is of course an ever-present 
danger of narrowing provincialism, but this can be guarded 
against. Even as the student is made acquainted with what is 
his by inheritance, the expression of a country struggling to 
work out the democratic ideal, he can be guided toward recogni- 
tion, in the literature of any age and place, of those high values 
inherent in the democratic ideal—the concept of the importance 
of the individual life and the concept of liberty within the law. 
I would say without qualification that the greatest exponent of 
the importance of the individual is William Shakespeare and 
the greatest apostle of human liberty is John Milton. But what- 
ever materials are chosen for their service to these ideals, 
teachers of English must not forget that the group of voung 
human beings to whom they address themselves are young 
American human beings, on whom will rest the obligation of 
upholding democracy. 

The third special condition attaching to freshman human 
beings in their relation to English departments is the fact that 
most of them are unlikely to take other English courses after 
their first year. The ratio of continuation varies with the insti- 
tution, but its very uncertainty should drive home the basic and 
vital importance of freshman English in any departmental pro- 
gram. This period of contact with students offers our widest 
opportunity, quantitatively speaking, and our most challenging 
opportunity on the score of qualitative selection, to aid in the 
mental evolution of all students. And a year is a short time to 
make the most of this opportunity. “Gather ye rosebuds” is the 
way Herrick says it, and “Make the most of what you yet may 
spend” is the way the Tent-maker says it, and “Carpe Diem” is 
the way Horace says it and “Hurry up, please, it’s time” is the 
way T. S. Eliot says it; we teachers of English can choose or 
make our own phrase for the necessity for making our contri- 
bution to students before we lose them. 


I am certain that most of us hold this belief, although we 
may need to re-activate it from time to time. Far more complex 
and far-reaching—so large indeed as to baffle exploration except 
in the spirit of bravado in which I have approached it—is the 
problem of how to put the belief into practice. 
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A composite picture of present-day college English in the 
first year is confused and confusing. Frequently the instructor 
in freshman English is required to cover territory so wide and 
diverse as almost to preclude satisfactory coverage of any part. 
He may be, often is, called upon to surround the following: 

1. The so-called mechanics of English: grammar, sentence 
structure, etc. 

2. The basic skills: reading, listening, writing, speaking. 

3. Introduction (often in relation to 2, above) to all fields 
of human knowledge through the reading of essays on science, 
politics, society, and so on. (One of the best of the ‘College 
Readers” in current use offers “The Range of Human Interest” 
classified into: Personal History; Science and Scientific Method; 
Language and Thinking; Literature and the Arts; Making His- 
tory Alive; Problems (itself a large order) and the Future, ete. 

4. Supervision of “research papers” involving, again, all 
fields of human knowledge, together with the techniques of 
documentation. 

5. Imparting to students some control over the slippery 
star-stuff of literature, or at any rate a desire for more of the 
stuff. 

Try a cross-country run through this area. 

Start from the misplaced modifier: “Flying from the mast- 
head I saw Old Glory.” 

On to the listening skills. “What is synecdoche?”’ Answer 
(authentic student answer): “A town in New York State near 
Albany.” 

Advance warily through article on the hydrogen bomb. 

Pause to jack up with bibliography and footnotes student 
paper on the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Dash to a mountain-peak and try to communicate Keats’ 
sense of the immortality of beauty in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

Then—aria da capo—back to the misplaced modifier: After 
being buried through the long winter in the cold ground, I was 
happy to see my perennials leafing out.” 

Even with a fair discount allowed for epic exaggeration, the 
above should suggest that the freshman English instructor is 
required to scatter his energies in the direction of multifarious 
objectives. 

How may we re-shape departmental tactics to conform 
to better strategy? 

I submit, with no claim to originality, that the teaching 
of the basic skills, involving as they do subject-matters taught 
by departments other than English, should be shared by those 
departments. Surely more logic and more economy of effort 
inhere in a system which expects the physical and social scien- 
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tists, for instance, to supervise students in the exercise of basic 
skills which they themselves have presumably mastered than in 
a system which requires an English instructor to qualify in a 
group of diverse subject-matters ranging from the-sun as a 
source of energy to the history of child labor legislation. Advance 
toward this desirable re-integration has already been made in 
some institutions. But when in others the suggestion of such 
drastic re-classification is broached it often meets with outraged 
protest: “If we bothered with the English we’d never get our 
work done.” Certainly the redistribution of the teaching of the 
basic skills—actually the components of the learning process in 
all fields—is a question calling for serious examination and con- 
structive experiment. 

Let it not be thought that this plea for re-classification is 
made in the interest of “lightening the load’ of the English 
instructor. The quantitative load is not under discussion. But 
it is of the greatest importance that the load should consist in 
greatest part of that specialty in which the English instructor 
has been specially trained and which seems at the moment in 
danger of being mislaid among heterogeneous processes and 
subject-matters; I mean of course literature. For it is literature, 
in De Quincey’s sense of the literature of power—poetry, drama, 
fiction,—as distinct from the literature of knowledge, that is 
specifically our province rather than the learning skills which 
belong to all departments, English among them. 


Let me return to my point of departure, the obligation of 
English departments to promote the evolution of all students 
coming under their jurisdiction. And let me return to the lan. 
guage of axiom and formula for my conclusion, which is in 
effect a declaration of faith. 

The teacher of freshman English can best fulfill his proper 
obligation to promote the evolution of young human beings by 
stimulating in them an intelligent appreciation of poetry, drama 
and fiction. 

This is true because literature, rightly taught, extends and 
enriches and above all illuminates experience. 

Through literature, criteria for values in life as well as in 
art—-since the relation is indissoluble—are developed. 

Literature offers virtually the only materials in the cur- 
riculum providing for the education of the emotions in human 
terms. 

Finally, literature, from Utopian cloud-castles to natural- 
istic Grapes of Wrath, projects ideals for man and society and 
stimulates the desire for realization of them. 

The basic skills important to all fields of learning must of 
course be taught. English instructors should teach the share 
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belonging to their field of learning. But let us give them more 
opportunity to devote themselves to that field, for literature is 
the best implement man has yet devised for promoting his own 
evolution in the world of the inner life. 





What are Textbooks Good For? 
John E. Warriner* 


As Thomas Brown, English teacher, ascends the stone steps 
of Central High School on Monday morning, his thoughts revolve 
around the composition unit which he has been planning for his 
tenth-grade classes. The latest pile of themes indicated that his 
sophomores could do very well with a review of the structure of 
a paragraph and some practice in paragraph writing. Because 
he is a good teacher, he realizes that once having clarified his 
purpose, his principal task is to motivate his pupils to write. He 
has been searching during the past weekend for subjects which 
will be timely and meaningful. 

A subject of more immediate interest than any Mr. Brown 
has previously considered, however, is provided in the first- 
period assembly program by an imported spellbinder who de- 
votes his address to the moral values which, he says, are in- 
sufficiently respected by modern teen-agers. His principal 
emphasis is upon what he terms “the little dishonesties of life’”— 
dishonesties toward ourselves, toward our work, our teachers 
and our fellow students—and in his peroration the speaker 
advises that boys and girls who indulge themselves in these petty 
immoralities are paving the way for greater dishonesty in later 
life. Mr. Brown, facing his first class immediately after the 
assembly, seizes the opportunity for discussion of the speech 
which the pupils have just heard. Presently he has the entire 
class participating in the discussion. When he thinks that enough 
ideas have been presented to provide subject matter for a good 
paragraph, he explains the assignment and then draws from the 
class a list of the qualities of a good paragraph. Having had 
paragraphing before—every year since the sixth grade—the class 
has no difficulty in providing material for this review. Points 
which they do not raise Mr. Brown himself supplies. 

Having assured himself that his students have something to 
say and that they understand the characteristics of a good para- 
graph, he says to his class, “Open your books to page 45.” He 
points out that on this and the following pages the textbook 
provides a series of paragraphs written to illustrate paragraph 
virtues and faults, and he spends the remainder of the period 





*Garden City High School. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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going over these paragraphs with the class and discussing the 
virtues and the faults illustrated by them. 

I have given this extended account of a rather familiar 
composition lesson to illustrate my first point about the use 
of textbooks. It should be noted that Mr. Brown did all the 
motivating and all the instructing himself. He did not use the 
textbook until he was two-thirds of the way through the lesson, 
and he used it then only as a source of illustrative or exercise 
material. The prime function of a textbook is not to motivate or 
to instruct but to act as a source of material which will be help- 
ful to a teacher in clinching his teaching points. 


I should like to point out that the lesson need not have 
followed this pattern. A lazy teacher could easily have abused 
the textbook by relying on it to do all the work. Such a teacher 
would have begun the lesson by saying, “Open your books to page 
40 and read to page 44. On these pages you will find the char- 
acteristics of a good paragraph and a list of topics on which 
paragraphs may be written.” 

As soon as the pupils had finished reading these pages, the 
teacher would question them about what they had read, drive 
home a point or two, and assign the writing of a paragraph on 
one of the listed topics. There would be no real motivation like 
writing on a subject just discussed the hour before in assembly. 
Since the textbook was written for all kinds of students in all 
kinds of schools at any time and place, timeliness and closeness 
to the interests of a particular class are out of the question. The 
only effective instruction, even in this textbook-dominated lesson, 
would be that given by the teacher, for experienced classroom 
teachers know how little sophomores will gain from the en- 
forced reading of textbook instructions, if indeed they can be 
lured into reading them at all. A lesson in a textbook should not 
be regarded as a lesson plan for the classroom. The only adequate 
motivation and instruction must come from the teacher. 


A second major abuse of a textbook is to use it as a course 
of study and to start a class at the beginning and attempt to 
carry straight through to the end of the book during the school 
year. The proper course of study for a particular class must be 
determined by the immediate needs of that class. Textbooks are 
written in such a way that any teacher can find in the book the 
material that his class needs, but that is quite different from 
saying that everything in the textbook is needed by every class. 
In their effort to make their books as complete as possible, 
textbook writers also tend to include a great many items of 
minor significance. These are intended primarily for reference, 
and the teacher who plods methodically through the book is 
likely to make the mistake of teaching every item as though it 
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were just as important as every other. 

What then are textbooks good for? As has been suggested, 
they are good as storehouses of illustrative materials and drill 
exercises which are necessary in teaching and which it would 
require an impossible amount of the teacher’s time to amass on 
his own. They represent what the teacher’s filing cabinet would 
represent if he had time enough to keep it full, to organize it for 
effective classroom use, and to have it duplicated—a copy for 
each pupil. 

The second thing which textbooks are good for is reference. 
With a little instruction and demonstration by the teacher, high 
school pupils can be taught to use their texts for reference when 
they are working individually on their writing. 

A textbook is subject to two major abuses: teachers’ reliance 
upon it for motivation and instruction, functions which it can- 
not perform successfully; and teachers’ dependence on it as a 
course of study. Properly used, a textbook is an indispensable 
aid to the teacher who needs it for the abundance of teaching 
materials it contains and an important asset to the student who 
knows how to use it for reference. 





AN INTRODUCTORY PERSPECTIVE—Continued 


groups to point the way. I credit Harold Anderson in large 
measure with our healthy state of affairs, and applaud you for 
bringing him as your speaker today to express that mutual re- 
inforcement. 

I applaud him for many other things—for his special 
interest in skill in listening, and his work on this for the Curricu- 
lum Commission, for his secretaryship of the all-university com- 
mittee on Preparation of Teachers at the University of Chicago, 
where liberal arts and education staffs get together to overcome 
other diverse influences, for his direction of student teaching at 
the University of Chicago, for the qualities that have made him 
an English teacher so versatile that he was chosen Dean of Stu- 
dents in Social Sciences at the University of Chicago. 

And finally I want to express appreciation for something 
which he has probably forgotten but which I shall never forget. 
Fifteen years ago, as a very junior adviser or dean of humanities 
at the University of Chicago, I suddenly realized that I knew 
very little about high school teaching of English and that I should 
try to do something about the gulf that seemed to be growing 
between college English teachers and high school English 
teachers. I went to see Rollo Lyman, of honored memory. He 
sent me to see Harold Anderson and his class in the Laboratory 
School. I expressed interest in reading in the field. Harold Ander- 
son gave me the bibliography he was using in a University Col- 
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lege class in English methods—a wonderful, scholarly introduc- 
tion to the field. To that class and that bibliography, as much as 
to anything else, I think I owed my survival the next year at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where I was invited to 
increase the subject matter emphasis in that often misunderstood 
proving ground of Education, and where I have tried to speak for 
the best scholarship in our fields of English and Education ever 
since, from Harold Anderson’s example. 


So it gives me special pleasure, as you see, to present, Pro- 
fessor and Dean Harold A. Anderson of the University of 
Chicago. ... 





THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE OF TELEVISION—Continued 


have sponsored programs on schools in Cincinnati, New York and Cleve- 
land. These programs have been most successful in enabling citizens to see 
the various aspects of modern methods in schools. In Newark, Station 
WATV is now broadcasting a series in cooperation with the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. This is called “Our Schools at Work.” In Columbus, 
WBNS-TV is presenting a series on “Your Schools in Action.” What has 
been the effect of these programs? George Jennings, director of radio and 
television in Chicago, told me that following the presentation of programs 
showing Chicago kindergartens in operation, citizens in the outlying 
suburbs confronted their board of education with demands for similar 
equipment and similar programs. He and others report that parents say 
now, for the first time, they understand what teachers mean when they 
talk about modern teaching methods and they like these methods. TV can 
be the most successful link between school and home that has ever been 
created. 

(2) Educational TV stations can give greater support for better 
schools. Let me tell you about a program on Station WOI-TV at Ames, 
Iowa. WOI-TV is the only existing educational station. It will be until the 
new applications are approved. This station has developed a remarkable 
program called “The Whole Town’s Talking.” The staff members take 
their TV cameras into a local discussion group. It may be a city council. 
Very often it is a board of education. These groups may be engaged in 
democratic discussion on the question of redistricting schools or raising a 
bond issue. I have seen one of these programs. I can assure you they are 
fascinating and inspiring to watch. I am told that these presentations in 
Iowa have aroused many communities to the problems of redistricting, 
floating bonds for new school buildings and many other problems. This is 
but one example of the way a TV station can gain support and under- 
standing for better schools. 


(3) In every community there are home-bound children. Some few 
of them are more or less permanently home-bound. Others are home-bound 
for shorter periods due to sickness or injuries. Educational TV can be a 
great boon to such children. New York City has already found that out 
through its program “The Living Blackboard.” Hundreds of students out- 
side of New York City are also benefiting from three programs presented 
each week. These programs by no means substitute for the work of the 
visiting teacher. They do make her work easier and they make education 
more satisfying for the child who stays at home. 

(4) In spite of the modern miracle drugs, we do have epidemics. Oc- 
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casionally diaster or a bad storm will strike, requiring schools to close. Are 
we prepared to conduct school under such circumstances? Last year an 
epidemic hit Minneapolis just as schools were opening in the fall. With 
the help of local TV stations, the Board of Education launched the Video 
School. By means of TV children were able to begin education, although the 
schools remained closed for a considerable period. An educational TV sta- 
tion is good insurance for a school system in case of such emergencies. 


(5) TV can bring the world into the classroom. It can bring conven- 
tions, elections, and inaugurations. It can bring the local museums and art 
gallery. It can reduce the cost and time involved in taking field trips. In 
Philadelphia the Board of Education conducts a program called ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Pageant.” This brings the history and cultural resources of the 
state in a series of well-planned programs. We often think of TV taking 
programs into the home. With educational stations it can also bring the 
contemporary world into the classroom. 


(6) You have heard a great deal about television causing a decrease 
in reading, but television can also increase reading. In the April issue of 
Scholastic Teacher we carried an account of “Telaventure Tales” presented 
by Station KING-TV in Seattle. “Telaventure Tales” is a program de- 
veloped by Gloria Chandler, who was so successful in promoting reading 
through the radio program “Books Bring Adventure.” When children’s 
books are introduced on “Telaventure Tales” in Seattle, they immediately 
disappear from the shelves of the libraries for miles around. One little 
girl wrote to the station, “My sister and I watch the program every Satur- 
day. As soon as it is over, my sister runs as fast as she can to the library 
to get the book, but she never gets there in time.” 

(7) Where is the teacher who wouldn’t welcome an assistant from 
time to time? TV can bring that expert assistant into the classroom. We 
already have many examples of what TV can do. Most of you know the 
John Hopkins Science Review program. This has had a tremendous success 
with general audiences when presented as a network show. In Philadelphia, 
there is a program called “Science is Fun,” presented on WFIL-TV by 
the Board of Education. This brings demonstrations into the elementary 
school classrooms. Or let’s take art. There are many programs in this 
field. Again, Philadelphia supplies a very successful program over WPTZ 
for the upper elementary grades, conducted by one of the art supervisors, it 
is called “Everyone’s an Artist.” 

Music also has its place on TV. For the younger grades Philadelphia 
presents “R for Rhythm.” There is another program, in which some 23 
local colleges participate, called “Face the Music,” where student guests 
present all kinds of vocal and instrumental works. 

Philadelphia has perhaps worked harder for the use of TV for edu- 
cation than any other school system. It has another successful program in 
the field of guidance. It is called “How is Your Social IQ?” It presents 
teen-age manners in a way most convincing to teen-agers. And so it goes. 
Practically every subject now taught can be benefited in some way by as- 
sistant teachers who occasionally come into the classroom via TV. 

(8) We are just beginning to discover what TV can do for education 
in citizenship. At the recent Columbus meeting, I learned that the new 
educational station proposed for Chicago plans to carry regularly the tele- 
casts of the meetings of the Board of Aldermen, possibly also the School 
Board. Consider what this sort of immediate experience can have for 
citizenship, both for the schools and among the adults. It may even lead 
to the improvement in the quality of our aldermen and school board mem- 
bers and legislators. 

(9) Now let us look at what TV can do in adult education. Many a 
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mother and father wonders about the best way to bring up children. In 
San Francisco a local station carries a program created by the University 
of California on child psychology. This is a regular course. A similar course 
is offered by Western Reserve University in Cleveland. Or take the field of 
art. John Gnagey has had excellent results with a program over WNBT 
entitled “Draw With Me.” Or take the matter of discussions on important 
subjects. In New York also, Columbia University has conducted this year 
a program called “Horizons.” On this program panels, made up of pro- 
fessors and students, have presented facts and discussed the issues of 
many current problems. Or let’s take the question of extension courses. 
Many people would like to take courses, but are unable, for various reasons, 
to leave their homes in the evening. We already have much evidence of the 
success of such courses when properly conducted. For the last three years 
the Navy has conducted courses for reserve officers from its Sands Point, 
Long-Island, Special Devices Center. Experts tested the value of instruc- 
tion by television as contrasted with instruction by officers with small 
groups. The Navy finds that the results of TV instruction are superior in 
their educational impact. In Cleveland, WEWS broadcasts a whole series 
of extension courses, conducted by Western Reserve University. These bring 
such subjects as psychology, literature, child psychology, and fundamentals 
of physical geography. What we can do with educational television in 
bringing the values of education to citizens is almost beyond the imagina- 
tion. 


These are some of the many things which we can tell citizens that 
educational TV will do for them and their children. And we certainly can 
say that this is just the beginning. Give us the opportunity and educators 
can invent numerous other program services that will persuade the citizen 
that he is getting a very good bargain for his tax money. 


Speaking of costs, let’s take a look at them. The first look is sometimes 
accompanied by a gasp. But I think that when we put the expenditures 
for educational television in their proper perspective, the citizens will con- 
sider them quite reasonable. Let us take first the cost of a station. Stations 
begin at about $100,000. This is for a transmitter and for studios and 
cameras. It is possible to add to this equipment gradually. Present thinking 
is that an educational station in a fairly good-sized community will cost 
about $250,000. It may cost somewhere between $100,000 and $200,000 a 
year to operate the station and program it. This may sound large until you 
compare the cost with a school house. You can scarcely build a school house, 
serving 300 children, for less than $250,000. Yet in an educational TV 
station and transmitter you have a school house which can serve the entire 
population. We have little data as yet on per capita cost, but I think it is 
not unlikely that stations can be operated on approximately $1 per year 
per citizen. Contrasts this with present per capita costs for elementary 
and secondary education. We think nothing of spending $150 to $200 per 
year per child. If you take a course at a university nowadays, you can ex- 
pect to spend $20 to $30 per credit hour. By all these measures, the cost 
of educational service by television is dirt cheap. Nor do we have to think 
that the entire cost of a local TV educational station will fall on a single 
school system or a single college. The FCC insists that an educational 
station shall serve all of the educational interests in a community. This 
means public and private schools, adult education programs, and colleges 
and universities. Some communities are establishing education authorities 
which will be cooperative agencies to which various local educational or- 
ganizations will contribute in order to share the cost of operating the sta- 
tion. 
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Nor do we need to worry too much about programming. Our schools 
and colleges are natural sources of program material. Teachers are used 
to programming auditorium entertainments, dramatic productions, concerts, 
sports programs and other material—all of which are naturals for TV. 
In addition there is every likelihood that one of the largest foundations will 
subsidize the creation of educational programs on film for use by educa- 
tional television stations throughout the country. The important thing, as 
Commissioner Frieda Hennock says, is to begin. In this summary I have 
given you numerous examples of the educational use of television that are 
springing up like daisies all over the country. I think they are calculated 
to inspire the public to what it can expect from educational television for 
itself and for the children. Let us, as educators, not ask for TV for edu- 
cation, but let us take this opportunity to the parent-teacher meetings, to 
the churches, to the unions, to organizations of farmers and business men. 
Let us show what we can do for them with this new instrument. And let 
us ask them this question: “Are you willing to let this great opportunity 
slip through your fingers? If you do so, what will your children and your 
grandchildren say?” I feel sure that if we present the opportunities in edu- 
cational television with the full sweep of the advantages that can be gained 
from them, we will soon have the public support that will enable us to fi- 
nance and operate the stations and we will make good on the promise we 
made to the FCC that we wanted these channels and that we would use 
them. 





APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE ON THE 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL—Continued 


I WENT FOR A WALK! 
Lois Lenski 


I went for a walk A woman walked by, 
And what did I see? A man came too; 

The sun in the sky A dog wagged his tail, 
Shining down on me. A cat said mew. 
Houses in yards Everybody smiled, 

All along the way, Happy as could be, 
People on the sidewalk Going for a walk— 
Happy and gay. Just like me. 


This is one way of working with children to relate literature 
and creative writing, to draw out more original, unique, and 
sincere language pertaining to the common occurrences of life in 
place of trite expressions and cliches. 

6. Develop units of experience around central themes based 
on the content of literature and problems of living. Children in 
an upper grade class identified a number of problems faced by 
children of their age. Then they discussed books in which char- 
acters appeared to have similar problems. They matched books 
with problems and organized into groups for discussion. Finally 
each group put on a panel discussion. For example, the group 
concerned with the problem of why some boys and girls are left 





(1) Lois Lenski, Read-to-Me Storybook, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1947, p. 87. 
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out of things and are therefore unhappy, discussed such books 
as Alice Adams, The Green Years, All Americans, and The Hun- 
dred Dresses. They considered such questions as: 


What makes for happiness? 

What characters are unhappy? Why? 

Why do some get what they want and others don’t? 

How unselfish can you be and still have ambitions of 
your own and hold your own? 


7. Guide children individually in finding literature that re- 
lates to their own personal, school, and home, problems. Find 
stories to help them think through problems of adjusting with 
other members of the family, accepting individual differences, 
and the like.? 


8. Encourage children to develope their own standards for 
selecting literature, such as: 


Is it something that I care about? Do I like it? Are the 
ideas or persons in it worthy of my attention? 

Does it seem true to life? 

Are my problems brought to light? Which ones? 

Did it stir my imagination and introduce me to people 
and places that I never knew before? 

Was the information in it accurate? 

How does it make me feel toward moral values that 
I now have? 


9. Work with the community to improve the literary ex- 
periences of children. Be critical of commercial productions that 
you feel have a bad influence on children, and make your feelings 
known in such a way that they will count. Make up lists for 
parents to guide them in selecting books, records, and magazines 
for children. Call attention to worthwhile radio and television 
programs, movies, and shows. Scrutinize the comics carefully. 


Life and literature go hand in hand. They cannot be sepa- 
rated. An individual who lives abundantly and enjoys first hand 
experiences finds that literature serves to interpret life and to 
enrich the value of experience. Literature to him is not a sub- 
stitute for living, but it adds immeasurably to its richness. 
Literature helps people see greater significance in the everyday 
events, places, things, and persons. It is a source of information, 
comfort, and pleasure. It arouses interest in new places and 
new faces. It throws a powerful searchlight on the everyday 
problems of living so that onlookers gain new insights and 
understand life more fully. 


(2) See READING LADDERS FOR HUMAN RELATIONS, American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1947. 
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Writing What for Whom Why? 
Richard K. Corbin* 


The problem of teaching young people how to write has not 
actually changed, but the conditions surrounding the teaching 
have. Where “literary composition” was the aim of the teacher 
in an age when public school pupils were a select group pre- 
paring for professional and artistic careers or for leisure, our 
present responsibility is to “all American youth” and our aim 
has shifted accordingly to effective communication for all. 

This shift of purpose has not eased the lot of the English 
teacher—indeed, our job is now tremendously more complex 
than it used to be. There was no particular problem for yester- 
day’s teacher in presenting (with the help of a traditionally 
standard textbook) the abstract principles of composition— of 
design, texture and the like—to a group of young people intellec- 
tually well able to grasp these abstractions and to reduce them 
to practicality on their own terms. By contrast, today’s teacher 
of English normally faces a group ranging in intellectual grasp 
from the barely thoughtful to the genius, but a group composed 
chiefly of pupils who have shrewdness but limited vision, whose 
interest in and ability to apply abstract principles is the ex- 
ception more often than the rule. 

Because of the manner in which our civilization has de- 
veloped, this dominant middle group regards writing not as a 
cultural attainment, but as a means—often a very valuable, very 
worthwhile means—to an end. Under the pressures of this 
changing situation the majority of us, I gather, have necessarily 
shifted from a logical to a psychological attack on the teaching- 
of-writing problem. 

But though our viewpoint and methods have changed, the 
demands of writing have not. Whether we call the act “composi- 
tion” or “communication” matters little in the end. Coherence 
is essential whether you are composing an ode to Pallas or a 
complaint to Sears, Roebuck. Put into brief form, the character 
of the change is this: Where thirty years ago most teachers 
taught the principles of style, called rhetoric, as if they could 
be acquired by rote, today’s teachers have come to understand 
that the powers of observation and self-realization are the actual 
sources of style. We have come in other words finally to accept 
the dictum that “the style is the man.” We are convinced that 
without thought, there can not be—and should not be—either 
composition or communication, whichever you prefer to call it. 


Realistically we know that before men can worry about 





*Chairman, English Department, Peekskill High School. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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style, they must have clothes to cover their nakedness. Whether 
you consider this a frightful or a natural situation, our primary 
problem today is not even to find coverings for the intellectual 
nakedness of our pupils—it is to get them to want to clothe 
themselves at all. We are, therefore, less concerned at present 
about developing style in writing than we are about inducing 
honest communication of thought and feeling among all of our 
people. 

For those troubled souls who foresee the eventual downfall 
of our culture in this apparent disregard for genius, it may be 
pointed out that from Jesus and before down to Lincoln and 
after, the great leaders of mankind have not been “‘rhetoricians,”’ 
but men who had learned to communicate from the heart, not 
in schools but in living. Indeed too many of the world’s 
demagogues have been well-schooled masters of grammar and 
rhetoric. But this is part of the great debate of our times: we 
take our sides according to whether or not we possess faith in 
man’s essential soundness. 

To come down to an earthier level, what should our pupils 
be expected to write for whom why? I have purposely written 
this title without commas to emphasize the close chemical re- 
lation between these phases of the writing process. I can only 
offer an opinion in terms of my personal experience as pupil 
and teacher; to save time and space let me briefly outline the 
thoughts that govern my own approach to student writing: 

1. Why Should I Ask My Pupils to Write? 

For practice in the kind of writing they will have to do 

To improve the quality of their thinking 

For self-expression (for therapeutic more often than 
artistic ends) 

To fulfill actual communication needs 

For Whom Should I Ask Them to Write? 

Not for a ghost-reader or for me, but for an existing 
audience 

Not for themselves, but for their fellow-men 

Not for the easily gulled, but for honest thinking-people 

3. What Should I Ask Them to Write? 

Only that which is part of their experience (not pre- 
cluding the experience of books) 

Only that which is honest 

Only that which is, or can be easily made, concrete 

Only that which fulfills a worthwhile purpose 

The logical fourth question, which I sense in your minds, 
is How? For this question there is no pat answer. The key step 
in teaching writing, as you practicing teachers know, is motiva- 
tion. And you know too the effective methods of creating moti- 


to 
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vation, or some of them—but how consistently do you use these 
methods in your own classroom? Do you “assign” your classes 
en masse topics, or reasonable facsimiles thereof, borrowed from 
old Regents composition questions? Or at the beginning of the 
course do you: 


Survey the present experience level of your groups? 

Study the future plans and needs of your individual 
pupils? 

Start where your pupils are and not where you think 
they ought to be? 

Consider group as well as individual composition projects? 

Begin by contributing to their self-confidence rather than 
by undermining what they think they know? 

Take the rest of the faculty into your plans? 


When you have done these things, but not until, you are 
ready to consider some writing assignments. 


There is so much to be said and this summary is so restrict- 
ing! I have not space to tell you here of the functional methods 
I regularly use to motivate student writing. Of the realistic 
application of grammatical knowledge to writing where it is 
practicable. Of the problem of evaluation of writing by the 
teacher and the related problem of revision by the pupil. If you 
are bothered by these things, as I am, I can offer only one in- 
fallible suggestion for getting a clear personal understanding of 
the writing process and how to pass it successfully along to your 
pupils: Do some serious writing yourself. Do not write for your 
pupils; write for your peers. But if you dare, you might eventual- 
ly submit your efforts anonymously to your pupils for their can- 
did consideration. Such an experience encourages soul-searching 
and will—or should—make you more circumspect about the 
manner in which you “hand out” writing assignments to your 
classes. 


Language for Meaning 


(GRADES 2-8) 
by Paul McKee 


This popular series has won the approval of teachers and 





pupils because it is : 
Complete Teachable Interesting 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. yen yor’ 6, New York 


Donald K. Poush Howard N. Stokes Robert B. Stone 
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Make More Headway in High School Composition 


with Basic Composition, Book One 
Basic Composition, Book Two 


by Philip Burnham 


Emphasis on all phases of oral and written composition 
with outline for instruction procedure... 


Reading Is Here to Stay 


Help your students learn to enjoy literature, to interpret 
and benefit by proper understanding of literary works as 
presented in the new America Reads series... 


Good Times Through Literature, Book One 
Exploring Life Through Literature, Book Two 


Think-It-Through Book and Teacher's Guide for each text 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 











THE MIDDLE WAY IN INTEGRATION—Continued 

which tortures all learnings into a program of “Common Learn- 
ings.”’ We have to be skeptical of the extravagant claims which 
some Core advocates tell us require the elimination of Language 
Arts as a separate entity. 

Our pattern of English teaching should change, and is 
changing; but we must beware of those who would shatter all 
traditional organization and methodology and have us adopt the 
Biblical injunction of “Leave all and follow me.” Let us separate 
the slang from the pure rich ore of integration, lest the full 
gray of partial knowledge, incomplete programs, and unrealized 
hopes deprive us of the good which comes from the acceptance 
of such good found in every new educational program. 

This then is a reasoned program of integration, a program 
which is the Middle Way of sanity and experience. 





D¥)AMIC BASES FOR THE TEACHING 

O! LITERATURE—Continued 

adjustment of an English teacher will be of at least as much im- 
portance as his scholarship and his mastery of pedagogical 
principles and practices. Teachers of all subjects, But above all 
the teachers of literature, must meet the tests laid down by Harry 
Overstreet in The Mature Mind. Is that too much to ask? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS—Continued 


Correction: Robert A. Hall, Jr., author of “A New Approach to 
English Grammar” in our Spring, 1952 issue, should have been identified 
as Professor of Linguistics at Cornell University. 


a * * 


Dr. Letitia Raubichek addressed Westchester English Council Octo- 
ber 6 at White Plains on “Spoken English.” Teachers from various schools 
described their speech activities, “Television and the Schools” is the topic 
for the next Westchester meeting, to be held at Mount Vernon High School 
November 12. 


English Teachers and Pupils Agree on 


READ Magazine 


The COMPLETE Youth Magazine for English Classes... 


@ To satisfy the tested reading interests of youth. 
@ To provide current classroom material that offers practical help 
in all areas of the language arts. 
@ To motivate Reading for study . .. Reading for personal under- | 
standing . . . Reading for better citizenship . . . Reading for 
leisure. 
Priced LOW for every-pupil purchase—Just 40c per pupil, per semester, in 
groups of 5 or more copies to one address. H 


Request your TRIAL COPIES from: 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


11 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


LOU P. BUNCE 
Head of English Department, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


A Handy SAVES SAV ES For Speaking 
Handbook T : M E EN ERG Y and Writing 


Students who use this handbook will master many things 


POSSESSIVES PLURALS PRONOUNS TROUBLESOME VERBS 
PUNCTUATIONS LETTER-WRITING ENGLISH IDIOMS 


Presented in two parts. Part I presents the picture of formal grammar, broken 
down into the basic meaning of rules and their free application. Part II 
offers hundreds of practice examples in correct speaking and writing. 


Now Available 


THE WORDS YOU USE 


Book One (Ninth and Tenth Years) Book Two (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 
Holmes — Randolph — Pixley 














Two outstanding workbooks for vocabulary drill, presented in a series of lessons, 
each centered around a theme of interest to boys and girls in Junior and Senior 
High School and dealing with situations pertinent to their lives and problems. 


Send for examination copies 


LAWRENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


500 North Spaulding Avenue Hollywood 36, California 
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6 Schools in New York State 


are using one or more grades of 


THE 
GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES 


This is an amazing record for a new series of textbooks 
in its first year. This tremendous swing to the GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES is due to: 


—_ 


. Experienced, Qualified Authorship 
2. A Personalized, Self-Motivated Approach 


3. A Flexible Program that can be Adapted to 
the Daily Needs of Children 


4. Short, Self-Contained Lessons that are Easy 
to Teach 


5. Organization that Follows the Pattern of 
Learning—Doing—Maintaining 


6. Attractive Books that Appeal to Children 
7. Easy-to-Use Teachers’ Manuals 


Here is a truly great contribution to the teaching of 
English in grades two through eight. Be sure you see 
the second grade book—‘“First Steps to Good English” 
just off the press! 


Write for GOOD ENGLISH Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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Harcourt, Brace announces 


An extraordinary new language program 


A complete fresh and original approach 
to language study for high schools 


LIVING LANGUAGE 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
By JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL, ROBERT FRANK, 
and LOUIS ZAHNER 


January 1953 Publication 


Major objectives of Living Language: 


® to train students to evaluate critically 
what they read and hear, 


© to help them to use language so that it 
will do what they want it to do. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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